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quired in twenty years, established him among the most im-
portant leaders of the Anglican Communion. He was therefore
the natural, and indeed the inevitable, successor to Temple.

Grave as had been, and as would be, Halifax's differences
with the new Archbishop, he never lost his affection and respect
for him. He admired his humility, his integrity, his diplomatic
genius, and his sense of justice.

I am truly thankful the Archbishop is who he is [Halifax wrote
to Riley, after reading the Primate's first speech to Convocation],

and that it was not R-----. That prelate with all his merits is born to

be the despair of his friends. I really am very grateful to the Arch-
bishop of Canterbury and think we ought to do all we can to make
it easy for him. He is a good man and a very shrewd one besides.3

Temperamentally the two men were poles apart; it was the
difference between a Rupert, who would charge to victory or
utter ruin, and a Spinola, who would always march his army
intact into winter quarters. How remote from each other were
their separate conceptions of the Church of England and of the
functions of the Primate may be judged from the letter which
Halifax addressed to the new Archbishop in January 1903. Ex-
tracts from it appeared in Dr. Bell's Randall Davidson*, but the
complete letter has never been published. It reveals so plainly
Halifax's mind about the Church and indicates so clearly how
and where the Archbishop was to disappoint Halifax's expecta-
tions of him, that it has been printed in full in an Appendix,
commended to the attention of the reader. *

I do not think [Halifax wrote] that the ideals of St. Anselm or
St. Thomas of Canterbury, of Stephen Langton or of Archbishop
Laud are likely to be yours, I wish it were otherwise, but I can say
with absolute truth that in view of our present circumstances, if it
had depended on my voice you would be where you are.

Theoretically Halifax recognised a difference in standpoint
*See Appendix n.